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35. They had some kind of an idea of the immortality of the soul, 
but this idea was engulfed in a thousand puerilities suggested by their 
coarse habits. Also of rewards and punishments they had some notion, 
but it implied only temporal punishment during the course of life. After 
that, they were persuaded that the souls of the dead, all without excep- 
tion, would be translated to a place, and well received, which they 
claimed is very distant, but delicious, where there would be many 
fishes, and where they would eat aplenty, rove about, gamble, dance, 
and divert themselves, which is about as much as these wretched people 
in their paganism craved. Of Final Judgment, of Heaven, Purgatory, 
and Hell they never thought. Now our neophytes have a perfect 
knowledge of these truths of our holy Faith ; and even the pagan know 
something about them, because they hear of them from their Christian 
relatives, and much more from the missionaries. 

36. The dress of the neophyte men consists of a shirt commonly 
called colon, the breechcloth which serves to cover them decently, in 
place of pantaloons, 16 and a blanket. The women wear the colon, 
petticoat, and blanket. All this clothing is made at the Mission. 14 
They move about very decently clad, and they have a sufficient liking 
for it, especially the young people. The pagan Indians could see no 
use for clothing, with the exception of the women, who used some deer 
skins, or went about with an apronlike covering woven from fibres or 
grass. 

Mission San Buenaventura, August 11, 1815. 

Fr. Jose Seflan. 17 

II. 

AN EARLY JESUIT WORK ON THE WRITING AND JUDGING 
OF HISTORY 

Historical writing in France during the seventeenth century is best 
known through the "Memoir" which never reached fuller maturity 
in any country or age. During this period also, the Jesuits, Oratorians, 
Benedictines, and above all, Bishop Bossuet, "the most skilful expositor 
and champion of the Catholic faith in modern times," contributed much 
to the development of historiography in France. 

But works on historical art or method did not show the same prog- 
ress. Many, indeed, wrote of the theory of history, but none dealt 
seriously with the deeper questions concerning its science or philosophy. 
La Mothe le Vayer (Discours du pen de certitude en VHistoire, 1668) 



16 The neophytes disliked them, but in time they yielded. 

18 From the shearing of the sheep, spinning, weaving, to the last stitch. 

17 Santa Barbara Mission Archives. 
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endeavored to prove history the greatest argument for scepticism. The 
Abbe de Saint-Real (De Vusage de I'Histoire, 1671) found history valuable 
only in so far as it enables us to study man and to know him through his 
vanity. Father Rapin (Instructions sur I'Histoire, 1677), by adopting 
what was of value in the earlier studies of the subject and adding to it 
his own reflections, gave one of the best treatments of the rhetoric of 
history that had up to that time been attempted. Later, an Oratorian, 
Father Thomassin (MSthode d'etudier et d'enseigner chrStienment et 
solidement les historiens profanes) attempted to show from the history 
of man, up to the establishment of Christianity, that the ancient his- 
torians confirm the main truths of religion and the prevalence of the 
principles of morality. 1 

In the Library of Congress there is a small volume (narrow octo- 
decimo), of 224 pages, the title-page of which reads: Of the Art Both of 
Writing and Judging of History, with Reflections upon Ancient as well as 
Modern Histories. Shewing Through what Defects there are so few Good; 
and Uiat it is Impossible there should be any so much as Tolerable. By 
the most Learned and Ingenuous Jesuit Father Le-Moyne. 2 This work, 
printed in London in 1695, is a translation of the author's De I'Histoire 3 
which first appeared in Paris in 1670. A brief summary of this book will 
show the character of these early works on historic method. 

Father Le Moyne enjoyed more than ordinary reputation in his time 
as a poet but left nothing of historical nature. 4 In his later years, about 
1665, he wrote a History of Cardinal Richelieu which was to form a part 



1 For a full discussion of historiography and historical reflection in France in the 
seventeenth century, see Robert Flint, History of the Philosophy of History 
(Scribner's, 1894), volume on France, pp. 202-234. 

2 Pierre Le Moyne was born at Chaumont, March 5, 1602, of rich and influential 
parents. In 1619, at the age of seventeen, he entered the Jesuit novitiate of Nancy, 
and began the study of theology in 1626. In 1629 he is found at the college of 
Rheims, where he ,taught rhetoric and published anonymously his first poems. He 
next taught philosophy for two years at Dijon. In the meantime he was ordained. 
Later he taught in the college at Langres. In 1639 he was added to the faculty of 
Clermont College, Paris. That same year he took his final vows. He left Clermont 
in 1650 to reside at the Professed House of Paris, where he died, August 22, 1671. 
Father Le Moyne enjoyed a high reputation as a preacher, and he was the first French 
Jesuit to gain recognition in the writing of poetry. H. Ch£rot, S.J., Htude sur la 
Vie et les CEuvres du P. Le Moyne (Paris, 1887), pp. 1-30; Hamy, Galerie Ilhistree 
de la compagnie de Jfsus (Paris, 1893), v, p. 80; De Backer, Bibliotheque des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jtsus, ii, 1393-1398. 

3 Sometimes confounded with Saint-Real's De Vusage de I'Histoire (Paris, 1671). 
There is also a Spanish translation by P. Francisco Garcia, Arte de historia escrito 
en lengua francesa por el Padre Pedro Moyne. . . . (Madrid, 1676). 

* For a complete list of Father Le Moyne's writings, see Ch£hot, op. rit., 503- 
547; De Backer, op. cit., 1393-1398. 
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of a larger History of the Reign of Louis XIII. This began with the 
death of Henry IV, and was brought down to March, 1638, but it was 
never published. It was about this time that De I'Histoire was com- 
posed. The treatise is made up of nine "dissertations" with sub- 
chapters under each. Lest he be accused of presumption or infidelity 
to the muses in leaving Homer and Virgil to follow after Thucydides 
and Livy, the author attempts to show in the beginning that poetry and 
history are closely allied, "the descent is almost insensible by which you 
may pass from one to another." A man must be a poet to be an his- 
torian; history is but a poem without constraint of numbers and measure. 
He would exclude from the title of historian "the makers of legends and 
chronicles, the remassers of journals and gazettes, and historiographers 
who are perpetual compilers." So, he concludes, if he have any poetic 
spirit, he could not better employ his time than in the composition of a 
history. 

The difficulty of the undertaking is made apparent to him in the 
small number of those who have written history with success. Greece 
had but two or three, ancient Rome but four — Salust, Tacitus, Livy, 
and Quintus Curtius. He deplores the work of Luceus, who has so well 
arranged the facts and deeds of the consulate of Cicero, while Caesar's 
Commentaries contain excellent matter but "half wrought." Thus he 
continues his criticism of a long list of modern historians. His judg- 
ments concerning Grotius, the Italian Guicciardini, Davila, Benti- 
voglio, Maffeus, Strada, and Mariana of Spain, the last three Jesuit 
writers, while more favorable, find the method of all faulty. France, 
he maintains, up to that time could not boast of a single good historian. 
He ostracizes De Thou and De la Barda because they wrote in Latin 
rather than in the language of their country. The writers of memoirs, 
Beleagnangis, Montluc, the Duke de Nevers, Castelneau, Tavannes, 
and Sully, deserve not the name of historians: those of the Duke of 
Guise and the Duke of Rochefoucault are superior to the former. But 
Commines is sincere, judicious, ana instructive, yet he "mounts no 
higher than an essay or rough draught of history." 

Father Le Moyne next discusses the qualifications that an historian 
should possess. He considers Lucian too exacting in demanding that he 
have prudence begun by study and finished by serving as a minister of 
state, and that he be a military commander. This same obligation 
would lie upon the writer of heroic poems. Yet Homer could be no 
warrior, for he was blind. The first quality of an historian, it is here 
advanced, is that he be a man of wit, possessing an unbounded spirit 
that raises itself above crowns and all forms of politics. He should also 
have a clear judgment to distinguish the true from the false; he must be 
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equitable to do justice to all, and moderate, not to carry his thoughts 
and expressions beyond this matter. 

The nature and art of history are next considered. The dispute 
concerning the etymology of the word is referred to, some deriving it 
from the Greek word meaning "to recount," others from another signify- 
ing "to stop the flood," because history "stops the flood of things and 
gives them consistence and durance." He divides history into divine, 
natural, and humane, the first inspired, the second containing works on 
nature, and the last treating of men's actions. Humane history is 
subdivided into true, fabulous, universal, particular, and singular. 
After examining and refuting the definition of history as given by Vos- 
sius, Le Moyne defines it as "a continued narration of things true, great, 
and public, writ with spirit, eloquence, and judgment, for instruction to 
particulars and princes, and the good of civil society." Its parts are 
narration, harangues, and digression, the first essential, the last acci- 
dental. Actions are the matter of narration, truth the end of judgment. 
When the latter fails it is because of ignorance, hatred, or flattery. To 
avoid these, the historian should not trust to fame or report, he should 
not draw his material from the writings of interested persons or enemies, 
but rather from the letters and instructions of those who have been 
participants in affairs or witnesses to them. Nothing should enter 
history but that which is great and illustrious; trifling things should have 
no place there. Nor should military actions be the principal matter of 
history, for it is the historian's part to teach the art of ruling and serv- 
ing by explaining councils, exposing intrigues, unfolding reasons of 
state, and by disentangling the motives and pretexts of affairs. Whether 
private actions should be disclosed in history, whether the vices of the 
great should be published, and whether the truth should ever be partly 
suppressed by the historian, are other questions considered by the author. 

The last five dissertations deal with the rhetoric of history — sen- 
tences and their kinds, the worth of description and rules governing it, 
harangues, digressions, the order of presentation, and, finally, the style 
to be used by the historian. In this day of striving after scientific 
perfection, when accuracy is the badge of scholarship, and footnotes the 
sign-posts to authority, there will be none to defend Father Le Moyne's 
strange theory that the historian must at times make his characters 
speak. His reasoning is curious: "A trader that is dumb, a counsellor 
silent, an ambassador without words, would make but strange figures 
. . . Are ambassadors accused of falsehood, that express themselves 
more elegantly than their instructions : and the letters of a secretary of 
state, do they cease to be true, and the Prince's, because they are more 
enlarged, and in better terms, than in the original?" 
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This brief summary will doubtless force the judgment that Father 
Le Moyne's treatise is a feeble, amateurish production. It is, if ap- 
praised according to present-day standards. But it must be remem- 
bered that when he wrote, history was not subjected to the scientific 
process of today. Le Moyne and his contemporaries turned to history 
not so much in order to expound the conditions and processes on which 
the formation of historical science depends as to find in it a pleasant 
art, entertainment, and materials for writing and speaking on moral 
and political life. These early, crude publications on the art of writing, 
reading, and judging of history were not only evidences of a growing 
interest in the study of history, but also they were the beginnings of an 
effort to ascertain the methods by which historical truth could be 
attained and historical science constituted. Like all beginnings they 
are more or less chaotic and nebulous when viewed from the heights of 
subsequent development, but at the same time they possess real interest 
and, like other pioneer movements, they deserve charitable attention. 8 



5 The English translation of Le Moyne's work is presented to the reader with the 
extravagant statement that "there is nothing of our English growth to be compared 
to it . . . nor can France itself, or those more southern nations . . . boast 
of any production of this kind that approacheth, much less equaleth it." P. C. F. 
Daunou, Cours d'Hudes historiques (Paris, 1844), vii, pp. 97-106, says of it: "I 
cannot adopt all the maxims and precepts contained in this treatise; but I believe 
that after that of Lucian, it is the best we have yet seen, and I greatly doubt whether 
any of those whose acquaintance we have still to make has risen to the same height 
of philosophy and originality." On the other hand, Flint (op. cit., p. 207) terms 
it "a rhetorical and affected composition, without any solid merits. The judgments 
pronounced by it on historians like Thucydides and Sallust are unwarrantable and 
presumptuous. One of the seven [nine] dissertations of which it consists is a defence 
of the introduction of feigned speeches into history, but it is entirely destitute even 
of ingenuity in error." Lenglet du Fresnoy, MHhcde pour tiudier VHistoire 
(Paris, 1735, iii, p. S), says that the work "although but little read, has certain 
curious and singular marks. It does not lack judgment, but it abounds in lively 
expressions, which show a strong imagination, and that of Fr. Le Moyne is some- 
times very glowing." Finally, there is the opinion of Cherot, himself a Jesuit, who, 
in his Etude sur la Vie et leg (Euvres du P. Le Moyne (pp. 406 et seq.), has given an 
extended and sounder estimate of the treatise. From Le Moyne's book he quotes: 
"It was said by a great Cardinal, rich in expression, that it belonged not to barbers 
to play upon the lute, beggars to eat melons, nor pedants to read Virgil. It may be 
added, nor those that want the quill of an eagle to write history." "The quill of the 
eagle," concludes Cherot, "with which he wrote, was burned when he composed his 
treatise de I'Hisioire." 

Leo F. Stock, 
Carnegie Institution. 
Department of Historical Research, 

Washington, D. C. 



